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nooiication  of  Airland  Battle  Doctrine  to  small  units,  ov  iia.ior  nark  L . 
nanne  USA.  4o  oaoes. 

inis  studv  is  an  analysis  at  how  to  aooiv  the  fundamental s  ot  AirLand 
Battle  aoctrine  to  the  tactics  ot  comoanv  and  oiatoon  level  maneuver  units 
me  +undamental  tenets  and  imperatives  ot  AirLana  Battle  doctrine 
described  in  Fii  100-5,  Goer  at  1 ons .  are  the  basis  tor  tne  development  ot 
u.S.  nrmv  tactical  doctrine  tor  aii  types  ot  units  at  ail  ecnelons. 


Tne  mecnanizea  infantry  company  team  is  used  as  a  representative  U.S. 

Hr mv  unit  and  the  German  Armv  s  1917-1944  experience  is  used  as  a  source 
tor  historical  iessons  learned.  Durino  this  period,  the  German  Army 
constantly  updated  tactical  doctrine  and  implemented  new  oraamcations  ana 
equipment  to  produce  an  extremely  mqn  dearee  ot  comoat  effectiveness. 


1  he  studv  concludes  that,  to  be  effective,  tactical  doctrine  snoula  be 
pased  on  sound,  time-tested  fundamental  principles  and  nistoricai 
experience  aooliea  to  modern  conditions.  Doctrine  snauia  be  oresentea  as 
au.  loanee  to  prepare  for  combat  ano  not  as  an  l  nt  1  ex  1 0 1  e  formula  which 
innibits  innovation  and  creativity.  Doctrinal  fundamentals  must  fie 
thorcuanlv  and  uniformly  understood  and  small  units  ana  soldiers  must  oe 
caoaoie  of  executina  them.  This  can  oe  accomplished  ov  tnorouah  traminc 
o *  units  and  leaders  at  all  levels  in  doctrinal  fundamentals  and  the 
dynamics  of  small  unit  traimna  and  operations. 
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SECTION  I  -  INTRODUCTION 


The  ouroose  at  this  stadv  is  ta  determine  how  to  appiv  the 
fundamentals  of  AirLand  flattie  ooctrine  to  tactical  ODerations  of  olatoon 
and  comoanv  sized  maneuver  units.  The  fundamental  princioles  of  AirLand 
flattie  are  the  AirLand  flattie  tenets  and  combat  imperatives  described  in 
FM  100-5.  Qoer at  1 ons .  These  Fundamentals  Form  the  basis  For  the 
development  oF  U.S.  Army  tactical  doctrine  For  any  type  oF  unit  at  all 
echelons. 

The  Fundamental  tenets  oF  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  are  the 
basis  For  the  development  oF  all  U.S.  Armv  doctrine,  tactics, 
and  techni gues. . . Ai rLand  Battle  imoeratives  provide  more 
speciFic  guidance  For  tactical  and  operational  actions. * 

The  aoDlication  oF  these  Fundamentals  to  the  operations  and  tactics 

oF  corns  and  divisions  is  more  apparent  than  their  application  to  smaller 

units  such  as  olatoons  and  companies.  The  mechanized  infantry  comoanv 

team  serves  as  a  good  representative  unit  throuah  which  to  analyze  the 

aDolication  oF  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  to  small  units  in  general.  Heavy 

forces  oF  armor  and  mechanized  infantry  are  the  most  common  maneuver 

elements  in  the  Armv.  The  company  is  the  lowest  echelon  involving  a 

formal  tank /inFantrv  combined  arms  mix. 

The  U.S.  Armv  is  currently  undergoing  a  orocess  of  implementing  the 

new  doctrine  of  AirLand  Battle,  new  organizations  of  the  Army  of 

Excellence,  and  new  eguipment  such  as  the  Hi  tank  and  M2  infantry  fionting 

vehicle.  There  are  some  parallels  with  the  situation  of  the  German  Army 

of  1917-1944.  This  time  Frame  included  two  world  wars  and  an  inter-war 

oenod  durino  which  the  German  Armv  constantly  updated  tactical  doctrine 

and  implemented  new  organizations  and  eguioment.  Its  combat  effectiveness 

in  both  world  wars  is  testament  to  the  Fact  that  the  German  Armv 

effectively  accomplished  these  reguirements. 


During  World  War  II  the  German  Armv  demonstated  an  awesome  degree  of 


tiqhtinq  power  and  combat  effectiveness.  Whether  attacking  or  defending, 

the  Germans  consistently  outfought  forces  which  outnumbered  them  and  which 

had  more  and  better  equipment.  Their  deserved  reoutation  for  high 

fighting  quality  has  been  used  ar-  a  standard  against  which  other  armies 

are  measured  and  compared.  As  a  well  known  military  historian  has  put  it: 

The  record  shows  that  the  Germans  consistentlv  outfought 
the  far  more  numerous  Allied  armies  that  eventually 
defeated  them...  This  was  true  when  thev  were  attacking 
and  when  thev  were  defending,  when  thev  had  a  local 
numerical  suoeriority  and  when,  as  was  usuallv  the  case, 
thev  were  outnumbered,  when  thev  had  air  superiority  and 
when  they  did  not,  and  when  thev  won  and  when  thev  lost.^ 

This  studv  analyzes  the  apolication  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  to 

small  units  usino  the  mechanized  infantry  company  team  as  a  reoresentati ve 

U.3.  Armv  unit  and  the  German  Armv  s  1917-1944  experience  as  a  source  for 

mstorical  lessons  learned.  Historical  analysis  will  focus  on  the 

fundamentals  of  German  tactical  doctrine  durino  this  period  and  how  thev 

were  aoplied  and  executed  bv  small  units.  The  results  are  presented  as 

lessons  learned  concerning  the  application  of  fundamental  doctrinal 

principles  to  tactical  operations  of  small  units.  Wherever  possible. 

these  lessons  learned  are  oresented  as  effectiveness  criteria.  This  will 

be  followed  bv  an  analysis  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  and  current 

mechanized  infantrv  company  team  doctrine,  in  the  course  of  which  these 

lessons  learned  and  effectiveness  criteria  will  be  applied.  Final lv,  the 

studv  draws  conclusions  concerning  the  apolication  of  AirLand  Battle 

doctrine  to  tactical  operations  of  the  company  team. 

The  siomficance  of  this  studv  lies  in  the  critical  importance  ot 

small  unit  tactical  performance.  The  operational  ef f ec t i veness  of  laroer 

echelons  is  determined  to  a  larae  degree  bv  the  performance  of  tneir  small 

units.  Increased  ranae.  lethality  and  mobility  of  modern  weapons  has 


accelerated  the  tempo  o*  cattle  and  forced  a  relentless  dispersion  of 


units  and  decentralization  of  tactical  control.  The  performance  of  these 


smaller  units  should  be  sionif icantlv  enhanced  bv  the  successful  tactical 
application  of  fundamental  doctrinal  principles. 


v.-: 


SECTION  II  -  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GERMAN  ARMY  TACTICAL  DOCTRINE 


Two  important  factors  have  qreatlv  influenced  the  development  of 
German  Armv  tactical  doctrine.  The  first  of  these  is  geography  which 
places  Germanv  in  the  center  of  Europe,  usually  surrounded  by  numerically 
superior  enemies.  This  has  necessitated  the  ability  to  move  fast  and 
fight  quick,  decisive  battles.  Numerically  superior  enemies  on  all  fronts 
olaces  oreat  demands  on  the  effectiveness  of  tactical  doctrine.  The 
second  influencino  factor  is  a  rich  legacv  of  brilliant  military  thinkers 
and  reformers  such  as  Gerhard  von  Scharnhorst,  Karl  von  Clausewitz, 

Helmuth  von  Moltke  the  elder,  and  Alfred  von  Schlieffen. 

Origins 

The  German  concept  of  war  has  strongly  influenced  their  philosophy  on 
the  Durpose  of  doctrine.  Traditionally,  the  Germans  have  had  a 
Cl ausem t: 1  an  view  of  war  as  a  clash  of  independent  wills  dominated  bv 
friction,  unceartaintv,  and  confusion,  in  which  the  creativity  and 

T 

initiative  of  the  individual  is  the  decisive  factor. J  Clausewitz  confirmed 
a  basic  tenet  of  Gcnarnhorst  that  the  conduct  of  war  does  not  lend  itself 
to  prescriptive  solutions.4  This  led  to  emphasis  on  the  oualitv  and 
creative  exoression  of  the  individual  soldier  and  leader.  Theory  and 
doctrine  serve  as  guidance  on  how  to  prepare  the  individual  for  war,  but 
not  on  how  to  conduct  it. 

German  concepts  which  became  known  as  schwerpunkt  and  aut roi I en 
evolved  from  the  influence  of  Clausewitz  and  Schlieffen.  Clausewitz 
emphasized  being  stronger  at  the  decisive  point.  Schlieffen  saw  futility 
in  the  frontal  attack  and  emo hasized  operating  aaainst  the  enemv  flanks 
and  rear.  Lonq.  continuous  fronts  of  modern  armies  meant  that  flanks  ma v 
nave  to  be  created  bv  massino  to  penetrate  a  weak  point.  From  this  came 


the  concept  of  schwerpunkt ,  roughly  translated  as  main  effort  or  thrust 
ooint.  ana  auf rol 1 en ,  meaning  immediate  exploitation  of  the  penetration  dv 
attackina  the  enemv  rear  and  newly  created  Hanks.  SchlieHen  based  the 
scnwer ounkt / auk rol 1 en  concept  on  certain  fundamental  principles  which  we 
call  today  maneuver,  mass,  offensive,  and  economy  of  force. 

One  of  the  most  unigue  and  oervasive  concents  of  traditional  Berman 
doctrine  is  the  tenet  of  auf  tragstakti  k  or  mission-tvpe  orders  requirma 
suoor ornate  initiative.  Most  authors  trace  its  origin  as  a  fundamental 
military  concept  to  Scharnhorst.  Auftraqstaktik  coalesced  into  cleariy 
defined  doctrine  under  Moltke  the  elder  in  the  1370  s  and  appeared  in 
tne  1906  and  1906  editions  of  German  Armv  regulations.  The  essence  of 
auftraqstaktik  is  the  responsibility  of  a  subordinate  to  do  what  tne 
situation  requires  without  waiting  for  orders.  The  subordinate  was  not 
expected  to  continue  blindly  obevinq  orders  which  no  longer  applied  to  a 
raoidlv  cn angina  com pat  situation.  He  was  exoected  to  operate  with 
initiative  ana  flexibility  inside  the  framework  of  his  superior's  concept 
and  in  harmonv  with  conditions  at  his  location.6 

In  addition  to  establishing  sound  fundamental  conceots.  the  German 
Armv  evolved,  within  the  General  Staff,  a  systematic  process  of  constantly 
analyzing  and  updating  tactical  doctrine,  or  a  an i z a 1 1 on ,  and  training.  The 
analytic  process  combined  historical  studv.  recent  combat  experience, 
results  of  war  games  and  training  exercises,  new  tecnnoloqv.  and  flexible 
application  of  time-tested  fundamental  principles  to  determine  what  was 
required  to  win  campaigns,  battles  and  engagements.  The  results  of  this 
orocess  were  systematically  and  thoroughly  applied  to  tactical  doctrine, 
training,  organization  and  eauioment.  In  short,  the  Germans  had 
discovered  the  secret  of  institutionalizing  military  excellence.7 


World  War  I 


Durino  the  last  two  years  of  World  War  I,  the  German  General  Staff 
searched  for  a  tactical  doctrine  that  would  solve  the  "riddle  of  the 
trenches."  What  was  needed  was  a  defensive  doctrine  that  could  defeat 
Allied  attacks  while  preserving  German  manpower  and  an  offensive  doctrine 
that  could  achieve  a  Quick  penetration  to  the  rear  of  Allied  fortified 
lines.  The  General  Staff  worked  to  uodate  tactical  doctrine  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  and  reouirements  of  the  Western  Front.  Using  the  process 
alreadv  described,  the  Germans  conducted  a  svstematic  and  thorough 
analysis  to  applv  fundamental  and  time-tested  principles  to  new  conditions 
and  reouirements.®  The  result  was  a  tactical  doctrine  of  defense  in 
•deoth  and.  for  the  offense,  attack  bv  infiltration. 

The  defense  in  deoth  was  an  elastic  svstem  oroanized  around  a  forward 
:one  of  outoor*s,  a  main  battle  cone  of  stronpooints  in  deotn,  and  a  rear- 
cone  ot  reserve  counterattack  forces.  Units  were  not  required  to  hold 
positions  at  all  costs  and  were  encouraaed  to  move  in  order  to  avoid  enemv 
artillerv,  counterattack,  or  gain  a  position  to  place  fire  on  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  advancing  enemv  formations.  The  counterattack  was  considered 
essential  and  was  employed  bv  both  large  and  small  units.  The  enemv  was 
allowed  to  advance  into  the  battle  zone  where  he  was  engaged  from  all 
directions  bv  fire  from  the  stronapoints  and  preplotted  artillerv.  The 
attrited  and  disorganized  enemv  formation  was  counterattacked  to  restore 
the  or  1  a  1 n a  1  defensive  line.  This  defensive  svstem  Droved  effective  in 
in  defeating  1917  Allied  offensives  with  comoarativelv  few  losses  on  the 
German  side.7 

For  the  offense,  the  Germans  developed  a  doctrine  of  attack  D » 
infiltration.  The  attackina  formation  was  oraamzed  in  depth.  The 
1 s a d l n o  ecnelon  conducted  reconnaissance  and  orobino  attacks  to  identity 
erem<  stronpooints.  weakooints,  and  oaos.  The  net  echelon  consisted  ot 

i 


squad  size  groups  of  storm  troops  that  moved  through  gaps  and  weakooints 
with  the  aim  of  attacking  into  the  enemy  rear.  The  storm  troops  were 
followed  ov  reserves  which  exploited  the  gaps  and  weak  points  to  reduce 
enemy  strongpoints  from  the  flanks  and  rear.  Artillery  used  short, 
surorise  concentrations  throughout  the  death  of  the  enemv  positions. 
Aircraft  provided  close  support  to  leading  elements.  Great  emphasis  was 
olaced  on  attacking  continuously  to  keep  the  enemv  off  Palance  and  retain 
the  initiative.  Using  these  tactics  in  1918,  the  Germans  tore  huge  gaps 
in  Allied  lines  and  forced  deep  penetrations  into  rear  areas,  A  lack  of 
tactical  modi  1 i tv  prevented  exploitation  of  this  success  into  a  decisive 
victory. ^ 

Both  of  these  tactical  systems  were  based  on  fundamental  time-tested 
principles  applied  to  new  conditions  and  requirements.  At  tne  heart  of 
the  new  German  tactical  doctrine  of  1917-1918  was  a  revolutionary 
decentral l : at l on  of  tactical  control  and  the  power  of  maneuver.  The  squad 
was  desiQnated  as  the  basic  element  of  maneuver  with  the  capability  to 
employ  movement  and  fire  supoort  simultaneously.  Principles  of  tactics 
such  as  flank  attack,  penetration,  and  rolling  up  flanks  ischwerpunkt  and 
a  u  r  r_o  l_l_e  n  >  had  traditionally  involved  laroe  formations.  Now  the>  applied 
to  the  smallest  infantry  elements.  Fundamental  principles  of  surprise, 
security  and  subordinate  initiative  lauftraastaktik)  were  reemphasised 
and  aoolied  to  tactical  doctrine  at  all  levels.11 

Central  to  the  decentralisation  of  command,  control,  and  maneuver  was 
tne  application  of  auftraostaktik  to  all  echelons  of  commano  including 
small  unit  leaders  and  individual  soldiers.  The  new  tactics  demanded 
initiative  and  independent  action  in  small  units  as  they  responded  to 
conditions  at  the  scene  of  the  tiohting.1- 

Hand  in  nano  with  tne  increased  resoonsiDilitv  and  initiative  of 


small  units  was  a  revolutionary  decentralization  ot  combined  arms.  Souads 
were  equipped  with  orqanic  machine  guns  and  light  mortars.  Thev  were 
frequently  suooorted  by  attached  engineers  equipoed  with  demolitions  and 
flame  throwers,  forming  ad-hoc  storm  groups.1'*  Companies  and  battalions 
were  reinfirced  with  heavy  weaoons  to  form  ad-hoc  battle  groups.  Control 
of  artillery  was  decentralized  and  infantry  regiments  received  an  organic 
artillery  battery.14  This  lower  level  integration  of  arms  gave  small  units 
the  tools  they  needed  to  exercise  the  initiative  and  power  of  maneuver 
provided  bv  decentralization  of  command  and  fundamental  principles. 

In  World  War  I,  th-e  German  Army  responded  to  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  modern  battle  by  formulating  a  tactical  doctrine  that 
represented  a  r e vol ut i onar v  decentralization  of  fundamental,  time-tested 
doctrinal  principles.  Consistent  with  traditional  views  on  the  role  of 
doctrine,  the  new  doctrinal  concents  for  offense  and  defense  were  applied 
as  guidance  to  prepare  leaders,  individuals  and  units  for  war.  Thev  were 
not  proposed  as  an  inflexible  formula  on  how  to  conduct  battle.15 


Inter-war  and  World  War  II 

The  German  Army  doctrine  analysis  and  development  process  continued 
Detween  the  two  world  wars.  World  War  I  tactical  concepts  and  comoined 
arms  or  pan i z at  1 ons  were  considered  a  sound  apolication  of  traditional 
prmcioles  to  modern  conditions.1*5  Further  analvsis  concluded  that  a  lack 
ot  o a 1 1 1 »♦ i e 1 d  mobility  had  ore vented  decisive  exploitation  of  tactical 
success  in  World  War  I.17 

The  battlefield  mobility  problem  was  solved  bv  a  wedding  of  doctrinal 
fundamentals  to  imoroved  technology  which  produced  what  became  known  as 
blitzkrieg.  Essentially,  blitzkrieg  consisted  of  the  concentrated  attack 
•of  mobile  oanzer  or  armored  around  forces  suooorted  by  aircraft 
i nf l 1 tr at l no  and  oenetratina  throuah  enemy  weak  points  and  continuino  with 


deep  attacks  against  the  enemy  flanks  and  rear.  This  is  basically  the 
accelerated  and  sustained  execution  of  schwerpunkt  and  auf rol 1 en  made 
possible  by  mechanization.  Surprise,  deception  and  speed  of  execution 
were  central  to  the  bl 1 tzkrieq  concept.  Decentralized  control  to  cooe 
with  rapidly  developing  situations  and  retirements  for.^uick  exploitation 
reinforced  the  importance  of  the  auf traostakti c  principle  at  all  echelons. 
The  panzer  forces  which  executed  blitzkrieg  wer e  1007.  mobile,  all  arms 
formations  of  tanks,  infantry,  engineers,  artillery,  and  supply  services. 
Basically,  blitzkrieg  was  not  a  novel  conceot  but  simply  the  sustained  and 
accelerated  execution  of  a  World  War  I  infiltration  attack. ^  Although 
individual  oersonal i t l es .  such  as  Heinz  Guderian.  contributed  much  to  the 
development  of  blitzkrieg,  the  new  doctrine  was  a  natural  result  of  a 
lono-standing  systematic  analysis  process  institutionalized  within  the 
German  General  Staff. ^  The  analysis  process  included  studying  the 
develooment  of  mobile,  armored  force  doctrine  in  other  countries,  to 
include  the  writing  of  theorists  such  as  B.H.  Liddel  Hart  and  J.F.C. 
Fuller. 

The  fundamentals  of  German  tactical  doctrine  were  basically  the  same 
from  1917  through  1944.  There  was  remarkable  continuity  between  doctrinal 
methods  emoloved  in  World  Wars  I  and  II.  Critical  analysis  bv  the  General 
Staff  of  the  German  Armv  s  early  World  War  II  experiences  in  Poland  and 
France  yielded  much  self  criticism  but  concluded  that  tactical  con  cents 
were  sound.  The  recommendations  that  were  made  concerned  the  need  for 
more  training  and  for  more  supporting  arms  in  maneuver  elements. 

The  continuity  of  German  tactical  methods  during  World  Wars  I  and  II 
can  be  illustrated  bv  a  famous  example.  One  of  the  first  German  Army 
units  to  emplov  World  War  I  infiltration  tactics  was  General  Otto  von 
Below  s  Fourteenth  Armv  at  the  Battle  of  Caporetto  in  Italy.  October  1917. 
In  this  battle,  the  Fourteenth  Armv  achieved  a  decisive  victory  which 


included  a  strategic  penetration  and  the  caoture  of  275,000  Italian 
prisoners.2*  One  of  the  di st i noui shed  small  units  in  this  battle  was  a 
detachment  of  the  Wurtemburqer  Mountain  Battalion  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Erwin  Rommel.  Employing  the  World  War  I  infiltration  attack  concept,  the 
Rommel  detachment  penetrated  15  miles  through  the  Italian  lines,  caotunng 
9,000  men  (including  150  officers)  and  B1  guns.  Rommel's  troops  suffered 
casualties  of  six  dead  and  thirtv  wounded. i2  In  1940,  Rommel  commanded  a 
panzer  division  in  the  Battle  of  France.  Rommel's  division  moved  faster 
and  farther  than  any  other  in  the  race  across  France,  capturing  97,000 

onsoners  at  a  cost  of  only  42  tanks  lost.23  Roifi"'el  never  commanded  a 

panzer  unit  before  and  had  no  experience  with  armor  or  motorized  forces. 

He  simolv  emploved  the  same  tactical  concepts  that  ne  had  twent v-thr ee 
vears  earlier  at  the  Battle  of  Caparetto. 

6v  itself,  sound  tactical  doctrine  oroduces  nothing.  To  comolete  the 
process,  it  must  be  applied  and  executed  bv  the  armv  s  fiohtino  units. 

The  next  section  will  address  how  the  Germans  did  this  to  produce  combat 
performance  to  a  deoree  that  frustrated  and  astounded  their  enemies  on  all 
fronts  of  World  War  II. 


SECTION  III  -  APPLICATION  OF  GERMAN  ARMY  TACTICAL  DOCTRINE  TO  SMALL  UNITS 


The  prone r  application  of  tactical  doctrine  requires  thorouoh  and 
uniform  dissemination  to  leaders,  soldiers  and  units  that  are  caoable  of 
using  it.  Absolute  perfection  in  tactical  conceots  is  useless  if  leaders 
and  soldiers  are  not  capable  of  executing  them.  And,  if  the  capability  is 
there,  the  concepts  must  be  thoroughly  and  uniformly  understood  before 
thev  can  be  executed.  The  Germans  accomplished  both  of  these  reauirements 
primarily  through  a  consistent  devotion  to  continuous  and  thorough 
trainino  of  leaders,  individuals  and  units  at  all  levels. 

Training 

The  Germans  recoonized  the  demands  their  doctrine  placed  on  leaders, 
soldiers  and  small  units  and  that  success  would  depend  on  the  performance 
of  individuals  and  small  units  as  never  before.  Fluid  tactics  of 
independent  action  bv  small  units  to  hit  enemv  flanks  and  rear  reouired 
highly  trained  soldiers  and  capable  subordinates  who  possessed  initiative 
and  knew  how  to  operate  within  the  framework  of  the  higher  level  mission. 
Imolementation  of  the  auf traqstakti k  concept  required  a  uniformity  of 
thinking  and  reliability  of  action  obtained  onlv  through  thorough 
training.  When  the  tactical  conceots  were  first  proposed  in  World  War  I. 
one  or  the  stronoest  objections  was  that  leaders,  individuals,  and  small 
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units  were  not  c  a  d  a  D  I  e  ot  executing  them. The  high  standards  ot 
execution  which  made  tne  doctrine  successful  were  developed  ov  a  trainina 
o r o a r a m  unprecedented  in  its  scope,  thoroughness,  and  devotion  to  the 
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performance  o»  small  units. iJ 

The  emphasis  on  trainino  ana  small  unit  performance  continued  throuon 
the  inter-war  oeriod  and  world  War  II.  The  official  German  Armv  manual  of 
i ? 3 a  emphasized  the  decisive  role  of  the  individual  ana  that  fiohtino 


cower  was  determined  bv  the  quality  of  the  commander  and  his  men. 
Deficiencies  in  the  performance  of  some  units  in  the  Polish.  French,  and 
ear  1  v  African  campaigns  were  explained  entirely  as  a  result  of  a  ooor 
state  of  training,  with  a  correspondi ng  stress  on  training  as  the  remedy.^ 
Nowhere  was  the  training  emphasis  greater  in  the  Wehrmacht  than  on 
that  for  leaders.  Selection  and  training  of  Quality  leaders  in  sufficient 
numbers  was  considered  the  biggest  obstacle  to  tne  expansion  of  the  army 
following  Hitler's  renunciation  of  tne  Versailles  Treaty  in  1935. ^ ' 
Throughout  World  War  II,  the  General  Staff  steadfastly  refused  to  curtail 
training  time  or  schedules  for  junior  officers  and  NCO  s  despite  pressure 
from  Hitler  and  the  demands  of  the  war/® 

Traininq  of  prospective  officers  and  NCO  s  was  thorough  and 
demanding.  Formal  schooling  emphasized  basic  military  theory  combined 
with  practical,  down  to  earth  knowledge  of  employment  of  weaoons  and 
cooperation  of  arms.  Officers  of  all  orades  and  branches  were  trained  on 
a  common  set  of  doctrinal  fundamentals.  The  training  period  included 
active  service  in  front  line  units  to  include  combat  dutv  in  wartime. 

There  was  a  heavy  emphasis  on  character  and  leadership  and  forqino  a 
strono  link  between  leader  and  led.  The  leader  was  expected  to  be  a 
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teacher,  trainer,  and  both  stern  father  and  kind  mother  to  his  men.i7 
Encouraoement  at  the  initiative  was  emo hasized  more  than  anv  other  aspect 
ot  military  performance.  Especially  strono  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
training  of  squad  leaders,  who  were  taught  to  think  like  officers. 

Training  of  battalion  and  regimental  commanders  was  also  thorough. 

It  included  basic  military  theory  and  practical  experience  in  maneuver  and 
cooperation  of  arms,  using  educational  tools  develooed  bv  Moltke  and 
Schlieffen  such  as  map  exercises,  lectures  and  trainina  maneuvers.  Durino 
the  winter  of  1940,  while  Germany  was  at  war  with  Britain  and  France,  an 
entire  infantry  division  was  placed  at  the  disposal  or  the  General  Staff 


tor  the  sole  ouroose  of  training  these  field  grade  officers.^1  Beginning 
in  1937,  the  armv  stressed  quick  reaction  and  speed  of  execution.  Field 
commanders  were  trained  to  arrive  at  solutions  to  complex  tactical 
problems  in  minutes  as  oooosed  to  the  hours  normally  allowed  bv  other 
armies. ^  A  kev  aspect  in  the  training  of  commanders  was  preparing  them 
for  their  responsibility  to  train  their  subordinate  units.  ^ 

Commanders  were  solelv  responsible  for  the  training  and  education  of 
their  units.-'4  Unit  training  in  the  German  Armv  was  extremelv  demandina 
and  realistic.  Actual  conditions  of  battle  were  simulated  as  much  as 
oossible.  usinq  analysis  of  recent  combat  actions.  In  spite  of  wartime 
demands,  live  ammunition  was  used  constantly  to  include  reduced  cnarae 
burstina  projectiles.  Small  unit  training  consisted  of  numerous, 
repetitive  exercises  aimed  at  giving  a  thorouoh  mastery  of  tactical 
fundamentals,  weapons  employment,  and  cooperation  with  other  arms. 

Training  was  expected  to  continue  at  all  times,  to  include  during 
employment  at  the  front.  Traininq  was  so  demanding  that  units  were 
sometimes  glad  for  the  relief  provided  bv  combat. 

Coooeration  of  arms  and  units  was  a  constant  theme  in  German 
training.  Live  fire  trainino  included  the  integration  and  cooperation  of 
all  arms.  Training  stressed  coooeration  amono  all  units,  branches  ana 
services.  ftivalrv  between  branches  was  discouraged.  March  songs  were 
highly  regarded,  but  there  were  no  sonas  about  one  branch  being  better  than 
another.  Athletic  games  and  competition  were  encouraged,  but  not  between 
unit  or  branch  teams.  All  units,  branches,  and  services  were  trained  in  a 
common  set  of  fundamental  doctrinal  concents.  Train  1 n a  manuals  and 
exercises  constantly  stressed  coooeration  with  other  arms  and  how  to 
e - o 1 o 1 t  the  effects  of  combined  arms.  Trainino  manuals  for  all  levels 
and  arms  reflected  the  same  fundamental  principles  stated  in  German  Field 


Service  Reoulations.  Units  and  different  arms  and  services  were  trained 
to  ooerate  in  harmony  and  with  initiative  within  the  framework  of  the 
mission. 

A  salient  feature  of  small  unit  tramina  was  the  use  of  battle  drill 
techniaues.  Broad  missions  such  as  attack  and  defense  were  broken  down 
into  phases  for  unit  training.3®  Weapons  emolovment  and  basic  procedures 
for  each  ohase  were  ingrained  by  thorough  training  and  reoetition. 
Aoolication  of  these  techniques  was  flexible  according  to  the  conditions 
of  battle.  Perfection  in  battle  drill  performance  was  combined  with 
encour aaement  at  the  initiative.07  In  executing  battle  drill,  individuals 
acted  with  initiative  within  the  framework  of  the  drill  procedure  and 
objective  in  the  same  manner  that  small  unit  leaders  exercised  initiative 
within  the  framework  of  the  higher  commmander  s  mission.  Battle  drill 
techniaues  gave  small  units  increased  speed  of  execution  and  simplified 
command  and  control  without  sacrificina  initiative.  The  German  use  of  the 
oattle  drill  technique  actually  encouraged  initiative  bv  oiving  the  German 
soldier  a  frame  of  reference  in  the  absence  of  orders. 

The  effectiveness  of  German  trainmo  was  reflected  in  the  uniformly 
nigh  duality  of  their  leaders  and  soldiers.  American  and  British  officers 
with  around  combat  experience  against  the  Germans  aenerallv  conceded  the 
superiority  of  the  German  soldier  in  knowledae  and  practical  application 
or  weapons:  skill,  determination  and  discioline:  initiative  and 
imagination:  and  group  cohesion.  Many  British  commanders  remarked  how 
often  German  soldiers  excelled  in  comparison  to  their  opponents, 
especially  when  ooeratino  alone  or  in  pairs. ^  In  commentina  on  the  Norway 
campaign.  Winston  Churchill  noted  the  superiority  of  German  soldiers  and 
small  arouos  over  the  finest  British  troops  iScots  and  Irish  Guards)  who 
were  completely  baffled  by  German  vigour,  enterprise,  and  high  level  of 
trainmo.^1  A  major  factor  in  the  excellence  of  German  soldiers  and  small 


amts  was  the  excellence  of  their  leadership  and  the  comradely  bond 


between  the  leader  and  the  aroup.  Interviews  with  German  prisoners  of  war 
revealed  that  nearly  all  company  arade  officers  and  NCOs  were  reaarded  b v 
tneir  soldiers  as  brave,  efficient,  considerate  men  of  honor  who  were 
eminently  deserving  of  respect. 4  ^  The  Quality  of  German  troops  and 
leadershiD  can  best  be  summed  up  by  a  auote  from  Erich  von  Manstein. 
considered  the  finest  commander  of  the  war  bv  many  German  general 
of  t  icers:  4“' 

The  decisive  factor  throughout  was  the  self-sacrifice, 
valour,  and  devotion  to  dutv  of  the  German  fighting 
soldier,  combined  with  the  ability  of  commanders  at  all 
levels  to  assume  responsibility.  These  were  the  Qualities 
which  won  us  our  victories.  These  alone  enabled  us  to  face 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  our  oooonen  t  s . 1,4 

The  German  devotion  to  training  matched  the  un precedent  demands  their 
doctrine  olaced  on  the  performance  of  small  units.  Throuohout  the  war. 
the  Germans  olaced  great  faith  in  and  deoendence  on  the  success  of  small 
unit  actions.40  As  well  as  develooina  capability,  the  German  training 
effort  insured  that  doctrinal  concents  and  orinciples  were  thorouqhlv 
disseminated  and  uniformly  understood  at  all  levels.  This  commonality  of 
doctrinal  fundamentals  was  reflected  in  World  War  II  smali  unit  execution. 

Combat  Execution 

Gmail  unit  execution  of  defensive  and  offensive  missions  in  World  War 
II  was  uniformly  in  accordance  with  the  tactical  concepts  which  were 
introduced  in  World  War  I  and  continued,  with  adaption  to  new  technology, 
tnrouan  the  interwar  oeriod.  As  already  noted,  the  execution  of 
D 1 1 1 z kr i eo  bv  pancer  forces  was  little  more  than  a  World  War  I 
in  nitration  attack  wedded  to  uDdated  technology.  The  more  numerous 
infant  r  v  forces  also  continued  the  infiltration  attack  concent.  German 
offensives  in  France  > i 940 >  .  tne  Soviet  Union  >1941-42)  and  the  Ardennes 


(1944)  were  characterized  bv  infantry  formations  breaking  through  enemy 
lines  in  small  assault  groups.46  The  defense  in  depth  concept  was  also 
employed  uniformly.  Standard  defensive  measures  employed  by  infantry 
units  were  stronopoints  in  depth,  reinforced  by  obstacles,  wire  and 
minefields  with  immediate  counterattacks  conducted  at  all  levels.47  The 
pakfront  or  hedgehog  defense  developed  on  the  Eastern  Front  was  simply  the 
World  War  I  defense  in  deoth  adapted  to  Panzer  formations.  Strongooints 
consisting  of  mutually  supporting  groups  of  anti-tank  guns  were  oroanized 
in  deoth.  The  defense  was  backed  up  by  strong  mobile  reserves  to 
counterattack  enemy  formation  with  had  been  attrited  and  disrupted  bv  a 
web  of  enfilade  fire  from  the  stronqpoints.4^ 

The  auftragstaktik  principle  continued  to  be  a  hallmark  of  small  unit 
execution.  In  actions  when  things  went  wrong  and  control  seemed  to  be 
lost,  the  boldness,  initiative  and  imaaination  of  small  units  freouentlv 
carried  through  to  win  the  battle.  Field  Marshall  Gerd  von  Rundstedt  and 
other  German  generals  considered  auf t r ao st ak t 1 k  the  most  important  facet 
of  German  tactics.49  A  large  percentage  of  German  individual  awards  were 
for  cases  of  indeoendent  action. The  auf traostakti k  principle  bred  a 
sense  ot  responsibility  that  included  not  onlv  ones  own  mission,  but  a 
responsibility  to  heio  and  cooperate  with  others.  This  sense  of  heloing 
and  coooeratino  with  others  was  more  pervasive  in  the  German  Armv  than  any 
a t her . J 1  it  is  closely  related  with  the  concept  of  combined  arms. 

Gmail  unit  initiative  and  independent  action  reouired  a  balanced 
allocation  of  combined  arms  down  to  the  lowest  levels.  As  the  war 
oroaressed,  imorovised,  ad-hoc  battle  grouos  were  employed  more  and  more 
freouentlv.  In  Panzer  formations,  these  grouos  consisted  of  tanks, 
armored  or  motorized  infantry,  self  proDelled  artillery  and  anti-tank 
ouns.  and  engineers.  In  infantry  formations  thev  consisted  of  the  same 
elements,  non- motorized  and  without  tanks.  Even  souads  were  organized  as 


teams  of  infantry  and  engineers  with  demolitions  and  f 1 amethrowers,  as 
well  as  sometimes  including  larger  caliber  towed  anti-tank  ouns.  Thanks 
to  excellent  common  training  and  cooperation,  these  ad-hoc  arouos 
performed  verv  well,  showino  remarkable  resilience  and  flexibility.  This 
balanced  allocation  of  combined  arms  gave  small  units  the  r esour ces  thev 
needed  to  execute  fundamental  concents  embodied  in  the  schwerpunkt/aufrollen 
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pr  1  nc  1  pi  e. 

German  small  units  made  extremely  effective  use  of  the  schwerpunkt 
and  auf rol 1 en  concepts.  Laraer  units  executed  this  concept  by  manuever 1  no 
to  concentrate  combined  arms  forces  against  enemy  weak  points.  At  the 
small  unit  level,  the  concept  was  executed  bv  the  movement  and  coooeration 
of  arms  to  olace  the  effects  of  combined  arms  fire  on  the  enemv  weak  point. 
At  the  small  unit  level,  the  Germans  emphasized  fire  superiority  and 
tormina  a  clear  point  of  main  effort  bv  concentratina  the  tire  of  all  arms 
in  soace  and  time.^J  Volume  of  fire  was  stressed  as  much  or  more  than 
accuracy  due  to  its  psychological  effect  on  the  will  of  the  enemv. 

Movement  was  made  on  covered  approaches  and/or  covered  by  suppressive 
fire.  Gmail  unit  movement  aimed  at  Gaining  a  position  to  place  fire  on 
the  enemy  flank  or  weak  point.  Even  squads  were  expected  to  move 
independently  seeking  the  enemv  flank  or  weak  point.  The  fire  of  the 
machine  oun  was  the  squad  s  schwerpunkt ■ ^  Panzer  units  exploited  their 
cross  country  mobility  and  fireoower  to  quickly  concentrate  surprise  fire 
on  the  enemv  flanks  and  rear.-16 

The  concepts  of  schwerpunkt/aufrollen.  combined  arms,  and 
auf  t r  aost ak  t i k  are  verv  closely  interrelated.  Small  units  exercised 
initiative  within  the  concept  of  the  higher  mission,  executing 
schwerpunkt/aufrollen  bv  infiltrating  to  strike  enemv  flanks  and  weak 
ooints.  This  required  decentralization  of  ooth  deci si  on -mak i no  and 


weaoons  allocation.  Unit  commanders  allocated  weapons  downward  with  the 
exceotion  of  what  thev  needed  to  concentrate  at  the  point  of  their  own 
main  effort  or  schwerpunkt .  Some  centralized  control  of  key  weaoons  was 
needed  to  control  and  shift  the  schwer ounkt  as  required.  Leaders 
e. zeroised  initiative  in  constantly  shifting  the  schwerpunkt  to  exploit 
success  or  newlv  discovered  enemy  weakness,  alwavs  acting  within  the 
whole.  Usually,  the  result  on  the  enemy  was  ohvsicailv  and,  more 
1  moor t an 1 1 v ,  os vchol og i c al 1 v  devastating.  The  enemy  commander,  even 
thou oh  he  may  have  had  overall  superiority,  found  himself  overwhelmed  and 
outaunneo  at  critical  ooints  of  the  battle.  He  was  unable  to  react  fast 
enough  as  attacking  units  aogressivelv  exercised  the  initiative  with 
combined  arms  to  exoloit  success  and  new  weak  points.  Enemy  units  found 
themselves  cut  off,  attacked  from  the  flanks  and  rear,  and  subiected  to 
de^astatina  concentrations  of  combined  arms  fire. 

To  out  it  another  wav,  using  what  are  now  termed  "HirLand  Battle 
concents"  in  tne  U.S.  Armv,  success  was  gained  bv  small  units  deployed  in 
deoth  and  attackino  the  enemy  in  depth ,  constantly  exercising  the 
initiative  and  synchronizing  the  effects  of  combined  arms  fire  on  enemy- 
weak  ooints.  Decentralized  decision-making  and  weapons  allocation  provided 
German  small  units  with  the  agility  to  act  and  react  faster  than  their 
enemies  in  exploiting  success  and  newlv  discovered  weak  ooints.  German 
s iii ail  units  executed  these  concepts  both  while  attacking  and  detendino. 

The  German  small  unit  defense  was  based  on  exploiting  the  effects  ot 
combined  arms  fire.  Stronopoints  were  sited  in  covered  positions  to 
obtain  tne  most  favorable  fire  effect.  Uoen  areas  were  not  occupied  but 
were  covered  bv  interlocking  fires  from  the  stronopoints  sited  in  depth. 

Tne  defense  was  oraamzed  around  the  tires  of  machinequns.  anti-tank  guns 
and  other  heavy  weaoons.  Riflemen  were  positioned  to  provide  close-in 
orotection  for  these  weaoons.  The  ooint  of  main  effort  was  determined  bv 


the  enemv  and  terrain,  and  was  usually  wade  at  vulnerable  terrain  ooints. 
Obstacles  were  emoloved  to  break  up  and  channel  the  enemy  attack  into  the 
ooint  of  main  effort  where  tire  was  concentrated  from  as  man v  weaoons  as 
oossibie.  Freouentlv,  German  soldiers  employed  surprise  tire  at  close 
range  against  tlanks  and  rear  ot  enemy  oassing  their  positions. 

Penetrating  enemv  torces  that  were  not  destroyed  by  tire  were  quickly 
counterattacked.  In  the  counterattack,  small  units  moved  seeking  a 
oosition  to  place  tire  on  the  tlank  or  rear  ot  the  attrited  and  disrupted 
enemy  formation.  They  seldom  closed  with  an  enemv  that  could  be  destroyed 
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or  driven  away  with  fire.-1' 

A  good  example  of  small  unit  execution  of  the  defense  in  depth 
concent  is  offered  bv  the  account  of  a  U. S.  Armv  regimental  attack  in 
Italy,  described  in  great  detail  in  a  War  Department  Historical  Department 
publication  entitled  Smal 1  Unit  Actions.  In  what  was  oresented  as  a  more 
or  less  tvoical  action,  the  351st  Infantrv  Regiment,  supported  ov  tanics. 
tank  destrovers,  enaineers  and  artillery,  attacked  elements  of  a  German 
battalion  at  Santa  Maria  Infante.  As  units  advanced  into  the  German 
position,  they  found  themselves  isolated  and  cauoht  in  a  web  ot  machine- 
gun  fire  from  stronoooints  oroanized  in  depth.  Freouentlv,  German  gunners 
would  wait  until  elements  had  passed  their  positions  before  open  in  a  uo 
with  surprise  fire.  Tanks  coming  uo  to  supoort  the  U.S.  forces  were 
blocked  bv  e ;< o e r 1 1  v  sited  minefields  and  anti-tank  puns.  Engineers  were 
unable  to  clear  tne  mines  whicn  were  covered  bv  both  anti-tank  and  machine- 
o i: n  tire.  Units  whicn  remained  in  tne  German  position  were  attnteo  bv 
machinedun  and  artillery  fire  and  were  subjected  to  counterattacks. 

•h  *  ter  more  than  two  da  vs  of  pit  ter  fiohtina.  the  U.S.  infantry  reoiment 
had  taier.  none  of  its  oojectives  and  had  suffered  over  500  casualties. 

The  ooiecti.es  were  taken  onlv  after  the  Germans  withdrew.-'0 


The  German  small  unit  attack  also  emphasized  operatina  with 
initiative  and  exploiting  the  effects  of  combined  arms  fire.  The  infantry 
company  commander  used  his  attached  heavy  weapons  and  supporting  artillery 
to  form  the  point  of  main  effort.  The  location  of  the  main  effort  or 
schwerpunkt  was  selected  considerino  enemy  weakness  and  where  the  greatest 
success  could  be  achieved,  possibly  by  using  terrain  that  facilitated  a 
deeo  advance  into  the  enemy  position.  The  comoanv  commander  organized  his 
attack  in  depth  on  a  narrow  front,  which  allowed  the  fire  of  his  heavy 
weaoons  to  be  concentrated.  Usually,  only  one  platoon  supoorted  bv  heavy 
weapons  would  make  the  initial  assault.  This  platoon  would  advance 
covered  bv  the  suppressive  fire  of  the  heavv  weaoons  and  artillery  and 
usino  cc»ered  terrain  routes  as  much  as  possible.  The  lead  platoon 
infiltrated  and  oenetrated  deep  into  the  enemv  rear.  Fallowing  platoons 
passed  through  aaos  made  bv  the  lead  plat'  on  and  widened  the  penetration 
bv  reducing  enemv  stronqpoints  from  the  flanks  and  rear.  The  squad  leader 
acted  independently  within  the  context  of  his  platoon  s  mission.  He  was 
not  repaired  to  adhere  strictly  to  his  assigned  sector  and  was  expected  to 
aoqressivelv  seize  everv  opportunity  to  advance  without  waiting  for 
orders.  In  reducing  strongpoints,  the  squad  advanced  as  close  to  the 
enemv  as  possible,  exploiting  the  suppressive  fire  of  artillery  and  heavv 
weaoons.  The  squad's  machinegun  emoloved  short  range,  surprise 
s oppressive  fire  against  the  enemy  strongpoint  while  the  remainder  of  the 
squad  closed  from  the  flank,  rear,  or  blind  spot  to  eliminate  the  enemv 
with  hand  orenades.  demolitions,  and/or  flamethrowers.  Usually, 
suppressive  fire  was  so  effective  that  riflemen  sometimes  closed  on  tne 
enemv  without  their  rifles  or  with  rifles  slung,  employing  only 
handorenades.  German  soldiers  almost  never  closed  with  or  exDcseo 
themselves  to  an  enemv  who  had  not  been  effectively  suopresseo  and  almost 
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never  approached  an  enemy  position  from  the  front. 


in  an  article  in  the  January  1980  issue  of  Anmv  maoazine.  GEM  (ret; 
William  Duouv  described  German  small  unit  assault  tactics  usino  Erwin 
Rommel  s  world  War  I  experience.  The  article  effectively  illustrates  how 
tne  Germans  used  suooressive  fire  and  formations  organized  in  depth . 

Rommel  organized  his  force  into  an  assault  element,  suppression  element, 
and  exploitation  element.  The  assault  element  was  the  smallest,  sometimes 
consisting  of  only  one  or  two  sauads  for  a  two  or  three  company  sized 
attack.  The  suppression  element  concentrated  a  heavy  volume  of  fire  on  a 
narrow  front,  allowing  the  assault  element  to  advance  and  breach  a  gao  in 
the  enemy  position.  The  exploitation  element  then  advanced  throuah  the 
breach,  covered  by  the  suppressive  fire,  and  rolled  uo  the  enemy  from  tne 
flanks  and  rear.0'-1 

German  small  unit  assault  tactics  were  instrumental  in  the  success  of 
large  unit  offensive  ooerations.  Although  divisions  ang  corps  sometimes 
had  to  make  frontal  attacks,  sauads  and  platoons  almost  never  did.  This 
is  well  illustrated  bv  General  Manstein  s  conquest  of  the  Ferekop 
oeninsula  durina  the  German  Eleventh  Armv  s  Crimean  campaign.  Manstein 
was  forced  to  m a k e  a  frontal  attack  against  a  numerically  suoerior  Russian 
force  o  c  c  u  D 1  n  o  an  extensively  fortified  defensive  position  ten  miles  deep 
with  its  tianks  resting  on  the  Slack  Sea  and  protected  bv  Russian  naval 
forces.  The  Russians  had  air  superiority  and  were  supported  bv  tanks  and 
plentiful  artillery.  Manstein  had  no  tanks.  The  terrain  was  flat  and 
open,  with  numerous  salt  marshes.  The  Russians  defended  their 
fortifications  tenaciously  and  employed  frequent  counterattacks  suooorted 
bf  tanks  and  aircraft.  In  spite  of  all  the  Russian  advantages,  the 
Eleventh  nr*v  brole  through  tne  Russian  defenses  in  ten  davs  of  bitter 
fighting  and  with  relati«elv  tew  casualties  (approximate! v  1 ,20 0  KIA  and 
5 .  3  00  Win  while  cacturino  15.700  Russian  prisoners).  Considering 


that  Manstein  s  corns  and  divisions  had  no  choice  but  to  attack  frontally, 
this  feat  could  onlv  have  been  possible  due  to  the  excellence  of  small 
unit  assault  tactics. ^ 

German  small  units  used  these  offensive  and  defensive  tactics  to 
great  effect  on  all  fronts  of  World  War  II.  The  fighting  qualitv  of  their 
small  units  and  ability  to  concentrate  superior  combat  power  at  decisive 
points  allowed  them  to  consistently  outfight  overall  superior  enemv 
forces.  The  Germans  had  no  monopoly  on  knowledge  of  basic  fundamental 
principles.  Thev  did  have  a  monooolv  on  consistent  and  reliable 
performance  throughout  the  army  in  accordance  with  doctrine  and  theory. k- 

Summar  v 

At  this  point,  it  is  possible  to  draw  some  conclusions  concerning 
tactical  doctrine  as  it  aoplies  to  small  units,  based  upon  the  German 
Army's  1917-1944  experience.  To  be  effective,  tactical  doctrine  should 
have  the  char ac ter  1 st 1 cs  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Fundamental  concents  should  be  based  on  sound,  time-tested  principles 
and  historical  experience  applied  to  modern  conditions.  Tactical  doctrine 
should  be  oresented  as  guidance  for  operations  and  training  and  not  as  an 
inflexible  formula  which  inhibits  creativity  and  innovation.  Section  II 
of  this  caper  described  how  the  German  Army  met  these  criteria,  primarily 
through  a  systematic  process  of  constant  analysis  and  studv  to  insure 
tactical  doctrine  represented  the  sound  application  of  fundamental 
principles  and  historical  experience  to  modern  conditions. 

Tactical  doctrine  must  be  widely  and  uniformly  understood  and  the 
Army's  units  and  individuals  must  be  capable  of  executina  it.  Section 
III  of  this  caper  described  how  the  German  Armv  accomplished  this, 
primarily  through  thorough,  continuous,  high  quality  training  that 
emphasized  common  fundamental  concepts  for  all  t/oe  units  at  all  echelons, 
down  co  and  includino  the  sauad. 


SECTION  IV  -  AIRLAND  BATTLE  DOCTRINE  AND  THE  COMPANY  TEAM 


Historically,  U.S.  Army  tactical  doctrine  has  been  influenced  by 
manv  factors  which  have  had  little  to  do  with  sound  fundamental 
princioles.  Factors  such  as  new  weagons  technology,  personal  desires  or 
predilections  of  different  military  leaders,  parochial  clashes  between 
branches,  interservice  rivalry,  and  a  narrow  focus  on  immediate  demands  of 
national  security  exerted  much  influence  on  U.S.  Army  tactical  doctrine 
from  the  1950's  through  the  1970's.  These  influences  caused  great  cycles 
of  change  in  doctrine  during  this  period  with  corresponding  confusion  and 
misunderstandings  during  transitional  periods.  The  effectiveness  of 
tactical  doctrine  against  a  numerically  superior  enemy  and  its  basis  in 
sound  orinciples  was  not  an  issue  of  great  priority  until  recently.6^ 
Beginning  in  the  1970  s,  the  U.S.  was  faced,  for  the  first  time, 
with  a  numerically  superior  enemv  with  eguipment  that  was  at  least  as  good 
as  our  own.  Also  for  the  first  time,  success  in  battle  against  that  enemv 
would  depend  almost  entirely  on  superior  combat  execution.  Superior 
execution  would  deoend  a  great  deal  on  superior  tactical  doctrine, 
training,  and  quality  of  leaders  and  soldiers.  These  demands  have  made 
the  issue  of  sound  tactical  doctrine  a  toe  priority.64  Like  the  Germans 
who  were  frequently  surrounded  by  numerically  suoerior  enemies,  the  United 
States  now  needs  an  Armv  with  the  qualitative  superiority  to  defeat  a 
numerically  laraer  and  oossiblv  better  equipped  adversary. 

AirLand  Battle  Doctrine  Fundamentals 
AirLand  Battle  doctrine  was  developed  to  meet  the  demands  of 
outfighting  a  more  numerous  and  well  armed  adversary.  The  development 
process  was  based  upon  time-tested  fundamental  principles,  attention  to 
human  factors  and  moral  elements  of  war,  lessons  of  history,  and  modern 


conditions.0*  The  publication  of  the  1982  edition  of  FM  100-5. 

Operations,  signalled  a  return  to  basic  and  fundamental  concepts  that  nave 
been  the  bedrock  of  historically  successful  tactical  doctrine.66 

The  fundamentals  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  are  the  tenets  and  comoat 
imperatives  as  described  in  the  1982  edition  Df  FM  100-5.  These  are 
attached  in  Appendix  A  to  this  paper.  Thev  reflect  time-tested  theories, 
principles,  and  fundamental  ideas  about  modern  war,  as  well  as  recent 
studies  to  gain  insight  into  the  likelv  nature  of  contemporary  ooerations. 
The  AirLand  Battle  tenets  and  combat  imperatives  are  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  all  U.S.  Armv  tactical  doctrine.67 

AirLand  Battle  doctrine  is  not  orooosed  as  an  inflexible  formula  to 
be  noidlv  applied  in  all  situations.  It  is  designed  to  provide  a 
framework  of  fundamental  concepts  which  can  guide  the  planning  and 
execution  of  traimno  and  operations.  FM  100-5  emphasizes  flexibility  in 
planning  and  execution  and  allowing  freedom  for  tactical  variations  in  anv 
situation.63 

The  fundamental  concepts  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  are  based  on 
sound,  time-tested  principles  and  to  historical  experience  applied  to 
conditions  of  modern  battle.  These  concepts  are  not  proposed  as  an 
inflexible  formula  to  be  rigidlv  aoolied  in  any  situation.  Like  the 
historical  German  Armv  tactical  doctrine,  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  more  than 
meets  doctrinal  effectiveness  criteria  concerning  the  nature  of  fundamental 
concepts  and  the  philosoohv  on  how  they  are  to  be  used. 

Fundamentals  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  show  a  remarkable  similarity 
to  German  fundamental  doctrinal  concepts.  The  FM  100-5  description  of  a 
fluid,  confused,  non-linear  battlefield  where  numan  and  moral  elements  can 
be  decisive  tracks  closelv  with  the  traditional  German  view  of  war  as  a 
clash  of  independent  wills  dominated  b v  friction,  uncertainty  and 
confusion.07  Imperatives  o  t  "designate  and  sustain  the  main  effort;" 
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"direct  strenoth  against  weakness:"  "move  fast,  strike  hard,  and  finish 
raDidly:"  and  "press  the  fight"  are  almost  a  restatement  of  the 
scherounkt/aufrollen  concepts.  Tenets  of  "subordinate  initiative  within 
the  higher  commander's  intent;"  "agility  in  acting  and  reacting  faster 
than  the  enemv;"  "organizing  friendly  forces  and  attacking  enemy  forces  in 
depth ; "  and  " svnchron 1  z  i  no  resources  to  maximize  combat  potential  are 
closely  aligned  with  German  concepts  of  auf tr aost ak 1 1  k ;  offensive  and 
defensive  depth;  and  cooperation  of  arms.  Airland  Battle  doctrine  is 
based  on  "seizing  the  initiative  and  exercising  it  aggressively  to  defeat 
enemv  forces. German  doctrine  was  based  on  the  same  thing. 

Like  the  German  philosoohv.  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  recognizes  the 
Decisive  role  of  human  elements  and  moral  factors  ano  that,  in  the  final 
analysis,  "superior  combat  oower  derives  from  the  courage  of  soldiers,  the 
excellence  of  their  training,  and  the  duality  of  their  leadership."^1 
AirLand  Battle  doctrine  places  great  demands  on  the  performance  of  junior 
leaders  and  small  units.  Their  quality  and  state  of  training  will  have  to 
be  higher  tnan  ever  before  to  execute  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  successfully 
on  the  modern  battlefield.  This  theme  is  emphasized  repeatedly  in  FM 
iOu-5,  with  corr esoond i no  emphasis  on  training  and  on  the  initiative  and 
independent  action  reouireo  of  junior  leaders  ano  small  units, 
flisson-tvoe  orders  implying  suoordinate  initiative  within  the  higher 
commander  s  concept  and  intent  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  reoui rement  for 
flexible  response  to  rapidly  changing  conditions  on  tne  modern 
battlefield. 

Execution  and  application  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  bv  small  units 
will  reauire  extremely  high  Quality  in  junior  leaders  and  small  units  ano 
thorough  and  uniform  under  standing  throughout  the  Armv.  As  has  been 
discussed,  the  Germans  dealt  with  these  same  reouirements,  orimarilv 


through  thorouah,  demanding  trainino  guided  bv  fundamental  doctrinal 
principles  uniformly  reflected  in  trainino  manuals  ana  aoplied  durino 
trainino  exercises. 

Application  of  AirLand  Battle  Doctrin e 

The  Germans  placed  great  faith  in  and  reliance  on  small  unit  tactical 
oerformance.  Leaders  at  all  levels  of  command  were  intimately  concerned 
with  and  involved  in  maintaining  high  standards  of  small  unit  performance 
and  effectiveness.  AirLand  Battle  tactical  doctrine  recognizes  the 
critical  importance  of  training  in  giving  individuals  and  small  units  the 
skills  thev  need  to  be  successful  on  the  modern  battlefield. 

Recent  doctrinal  publications  from  the  Infantry  and  Armor  schools 
show  a  strong  emohasis  on  and  devotion  to  the  training  of  tank  olatoons, 
mechanized  infantry  platoons,  and  companv  teams.  These  include  field 
manuals  describing  the  management  and  conduct  of  training  in  aeneral .  to 
include  short  and  Iona  range  planning,  resourcina.  ana  executing  efficient 
and  effective  training  sessions  and  exercises.  Other  manuals  offer  more 
specific  ouidance  on  conducting  combined  arms  live  fire  exercises  and  fire 
coordination  exercises.  Field  circulars  have  been  published  which  snow 
company  commander s  and  platoon  leaders  how  to  efficiently  plan  and  conduct 
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trainino  for  unit  missions.  c 

An  encouraging  aspect  of  these  publications  is  the  adoption  of  a 
battle  drill  training  conceot.  As  has  been  stated,  the  Germans  used  this 
conceot  to  train  small  units  effectively  in  routine,  repetitive  procedures 
for  weaocns  employment  and  basic  tactical  technioues.  while  retaining 
flexibility  and  initiative.  Ffl  100-5  emohasizes  the  use  of  battle  drills 
to  cam  coordination  and  soeed  of  e  :  ec  ut  i  on .  '  *'  Battle  drills  represent  a 
n o . e i  and  effective  wav  to  train  small  units  for  tne  demands  of  the 
Hi rLano  Battlefield.  They  include  immediate  action  drills  tor  raoio. 


flexible  response  to  critical  battle  situations,  and  tactical  trainino 
drills  tnat  efficiently  organize  and  sequence  kev  collective  tasks 
-sauirea  to  accomplish  combat  missions.  Individual  and  leader  actions  and 
oerrormance  reauired  to  execute  the  collective  tasks  properly  are 
l'teorated  into  the  training  process.  Battle  drill  benefits  include 
reduced  reaction  time  and  increased  speed  of  execution;  develoDment  of 
teamwork  and  coheson  under  stress;  and  efficient  integration  and 
secuencinj  of  kev  individual,  leader,  and  collective  tasks. ^ ^ 

The  execution  of  Battle  Drill  training  is  similar  to  the  German  Armv 
concent  previously  discussed.  Standards  are  written  in  the  context  of 
oeneral  tactical  principles  which  allow  change  based  on  conditions 
operative  during  execution.  Drill  execution  emphasizes  the  need  for 
flexible  individual  oerformance  in  harmony  with  operative  conditions  and 
within  the  framework  of  the  drill  objective  and  teamwork  reou’rements. 
Tactics,  which  embrace  the  drill  selection,  sequencino  and  orientation  in 
space  and  time  are  left  open  to  necessary  flexibility,  initiative,  and 
innovation. As  in  the  German  concent,  battle  drills  actually  promote 
individual  initiative  bv  providina  a  frame  of  reference  for  the  individual 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  higher  commander's  concept  provides  a  frame  of 
reterence  for  the  exercise  of  subordinate  leader  initiative. 

If  there  is  an  institutional  training  deficiency  concermno 
aooiication  of  Airland  Battle  doctrine  to  small  unit  tactics,  it  is 
p r o D a 0 1  •/  within  the  U.S.  Armv  Command  and  General  Staff  Colleae.  Airland 
Battle  has  brouaht  renewed  emohasis.  and  rightfully  so.  on  concents  such 
as  attackino  the  enemy  in  depth  and  exercising  the  ooerational  level  of 
warfiahtma  to  translate  tactical  victories  into  success  at  the 
operational  and  strategic  levels.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
unprecedented  demands  on  and  critical  importance  of  small  unit  oerformance 
reauired  b  *  Airland  Battle  doctrine.  Out  of  a  total  of  248  nours  of 


instruction  devoted  to  tactics  in  the  CGSC  Regular  Course,  only  24  concern 
tactics  of  units  below  division  level.  Only  24  hours  of  the  entire  course 
concerns  train  1  no  and  this  is  oriented  or  1  mar  1 1 v  on  resource  manaoemen t 
and  time  scheduling.''6  The  nuts  and  bolts  of  how  to  train  small  units  and 
recent  innovations  such  as  battle  drill  training  are  not  mentioned. 
Doctrinal  manuals  for  maneuver  units  below  brigade  level  are  not  issued 
and  are  available  onlv  in  extremely  limited  quantity  and  selection  in  the 
Combined  Arms  Research  Library.  The  argument  that  small  unit  tactics  and 
traimno  are  assumed  to  have  been  mastered  before  an  officer  attends  CGSC 
does  not  seem  valid  when  one  considers  that  many  officers  leaving  CGSC 
will  not  have  had  unit  experience  for  up  to  six  or  seven  years  and  will 
not  have  had  formal  education  in  small  unit  traimno  and  tactics  for 
longer  than  that.  !1an  /  of  these  officers  will  soon  be  occuoyinq  key 
oositions  such  as  battalion  commanders,  executive  officers,  and  operations 
officers  and  will  be  exoected  to  act  as  mentors  and  teacners  for  tne  small 
unit  leaders  and  soldiers  under  their  supervision.  The  CGSC  course 
understandably  concentrates  on  training  field  Grade  staff  officers  in 
conductina  the  tactical  level  of  war  fighting  at  the  division  and  corps 
levels,  but  tne  critical  area  of  small  unit  tactical  oerformance  is 
neoiecteo.  It  will  be  difficult  to  conduct  the  operational  level  of  war 
fiontmg  if  there  are  no  tactical  successes  to  orooerlv  seauence  and 
exploit  for  higher-level  success.  it  mav  be  time  to  heed  the  warning  of 
critics  Ricnard  A.  Gabriel  and  Paul  l.  Savage  on  tne  schooling  of  the 
average  American  officer.  The  schooling  of  tne  American  officer  is.  in 
tnei r  view. 

...far  too  staff  oriented  at  far  too  high  a  level  and  onlv 
remotel v  connected  with  the  details  of  small-unit  combat. 

Few  officers...  genuinely  comprehend  the  Details  ana 
complexities  of  squad-,  o 1 atoon  -  .  or  comoanv-siced  oat 1 1 e . 
tfith  the  stress  on  staff  training,  there  has  beer,  a 
deemonasis  of  the  true  skills  o+  tne  soldier.  11 


Company  Team  Tactics 


The  mechanized  infantrv  companv  team  will  serve  as  a  representative 
element  te  analyze  the  application  of  AirLand  Battle  Doctrine  to  small 
amt  tactics  in  general.  Investigation  of  the  doctrinal  criteria  for 
thorough  and  uniform  understanding  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  bv  tank  and 
mechanized  infantry  platoons  and  companies  must  be  made  bv  analyzing 
recent  doctrinal  publications  on  tactical  ooerations  of  these  units. 

There  is  evidence  that  fundamental  AirLand  Battle  concepts  are  not 
unitormlv  reflected  in  these  publications. 

FM  7 1  - 1 J  (Draft).  The  Tank  and  tlechanized  Infantrv  Company  Team 
(April  1965),  introduces  five  basic  rules  of  combat  (Move.  Shoot. 
Communicate,  Secure,  Sustain)  which  are  presented  as  abbreviated  forms  of 
the  AirLand  Battle  combat  imperatives.  These  are  attached,  verbatim  from 
FM  7 1  - 1 J ,  in  Appendix  B  to  this  paper.  These  do  not  completely  reflect 
concepts  in  the  Airland  Battle  imperatives.  Lev  concents  of  "desionate 
and  sustain  the  main  effort;'1  "direct  friendly  strength  against  enemy 
weakness:”  and  subordinate  leaders  exercising  initiative  within  the 
framework  of  the  higher  mission  are  not  included  in  the  five  basic  rules 
of  combat.  These  concepts  are  closelv  related  to  the  auftragstaktik, 
schwerounkt .  and  aufrollen  principles  that  were  hallmarks  of  German  small 
unit  performance  down  to  sauad  level. 

FM  71-1J  does  have  a  good  discussion  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine,  to 
include  tenets  and  imperatives,  in  the  ooeninp  chapter.  The  body  of  the 
text  shows  a  reflection  of  AirLand  Battle  concepts  included  in  Detailed 
discussions  of  techniques  to  accomolish  battlefield  tasks  and  missions. 
The  subordinate  initiative  principle  is  discussed  in  the  command  ana 
control  section.  Conceots  of  concentrating  main  effort  and  exploiting 
enem v  weakness  are  reflected  under  offensive  operations. 


A  breakdown  occurs  in  platoon  manuals.  FM  7-7,  The  Mechanized 
Infantry  Platoon  and  Squad  ( APC )  (March  1985),  and  FM  7-7J  (Draft),  The 
Mechanised  Infantry  Flatoon  and  Squad  (Bradley)  (undated),  contain  little 
discussion  or  reflection  of  AirLand  Battle  concepts  bevond  what  little  is 
included  in  the  five  rules  of  combat.  These  are  good  descriptions  of 
sound  techniques,  but  little  discussion  of  basic  theory  and  fundamental 
conceots  of  AirLand  Battle  that  govern  employment  of  techniques  in  the 
same  manner  that  German  fundamental  concepts  guided  their  small  unit 
tactical  training  and  execution  in  combat. 

The  biggest  deficiency  is  a  lack  of  the  encouragement  of  junior 
leader  and  small  unit  initiative.  Instead,  the  opoosite  is  true.  In 
conductino  a  movement  to  contact,  one  of  the  most  fluid  operations,  the 
platoon  leader  s  initiative  is  actually  curtailed.  After  the  initial 
r e act  1  on  to  contact,  the  platoon  leader  can  only  recommend  tD  the  company 
commander  what  action  he  should  take.  The  word  "recommend"  is  underlined. 
Any  course  of  action  must  be  approved  in  advance  bv  the  company  commander. 
The  Oiitoon  leader  is  not  oermitted  to  break  contact  with  tne  enemy  until 
ordered  bv  the  company  commander. In  the  company  manual,  the  section  on 
command  ana  control  during  execution  of  combat  operations  reauires  the 
comoanv  commander  to  tell  the  olatoon  leaders  exactly  where  to  oo  and  what 
to  do.  ^  Under  current  small  unit  doctrine,  the  U.S.  Army  lieutenant  is 
expected  to  exercise  far  less  initiative  than  the  German  Army's  World  War 
I  and  World  War  II  corporals. 

The  platoon  and  comoanv  manuals  also  need  a  better  discussion  of 
synchronization  of  combined  arms.  The  manuals  discuss  attached  and 
supporting  arms  in  separate  sections  following  the  main  bodv  of  text 
concerning  tactics  and  techmaues.  Cooperation  and  intearation  with 
attached  and  supporting  arms  should  be  included  in  the  discussions  of 


tactics  tor  each  task  or  tvpe  of  operation.  For  anv  operation,  squads  and 
olatoons  must  be  trained  to  exploit  the  effects  of  combined  arms  fire  and 
intearate  their  efforts  with  those  of  tanks,  artillery,  enqineers,  etc. 
Mechanised  infantry  squads  and  platoons  possess  a  formidable  array  of 
orqanic  weapons,  includinq  the  Bradley  TOW,  25  mm  and  7.62  machine  qun; 
the  M60  machine  gun  and  the  squad  automatic  weapons  M203  grenade  launcher; 
and  Draqon  and  LAW  anti-tank  weapons.  More  discussion  is  needed  on  how  to 
synchronize  and  concentrate  the  fires  of  these  organic  weapons  while 
exploiting  the  fires  of  other  attached  and/or  supporting  weapons. 

Doctrinal  publications  for  the  mechanized  infantry  company  team  and 
its  olatoons  do  not  adequately  reflect  fundamental  principles  of  Airland 
cattle  doctrine.  These  publications  describe  many  sound  techniques  for 
e.ecutina  collectiye  tasks  in  combat,  but  the  fundamental  theory  and 
cor.ceota  that  should  guide  the  employment  of  these  techniques  is  lacking. 

Some  insight  into  this  deficiency  can  be  gained  from  the  results  of  a 
1953  studv  in  which  a  group  of  former  Wehrmacht  officers  were  asked  to 
evaluate  U.S.  Army  tactical  doctrine  at  that  time.  They  concluded  that 
d.S.  doctrine  attempted  to  forsee  situations  and  lay  down  behavior  in 
great  detail.  Procedures  were  stereotyped  in  their  attempt  to  forsee  each 
situation  in  great  detail.  There  was  not  enough  emphasis  on  the 
creativity  and  capacity  for  innovation  of  the  individual  warrior.  German 
doctrine  emphasized  common  fundamental  principles  as  a  framework  within 
which  soldiers  and  leaders  exercised  creative  initiative.  Excellence  in 
executing  specific  techniques  was  left  to  be  developed  in  realistic  and 
demandina  training.  a'J 

The  techniques  in  the  company  and  platoon  manuals  are  sound  as 
ex  a moles  of  and  points  of  deoarture  for  execution  of  collective  tasks.  It 
is  imperative  that  fundamental  principles  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  be 
included  in  small  unit  manuals  to  insure  commonality  of  thouaht  ano  action 


and  quality  of  execution  required  on  the  AirLand  Battlefield.  A  possible 
solution  would  be  dividinq  small  unit  manuals  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  would  be  a  thorough  discussion  of  fundamental  concepts  and  how  tnev 
apply  to  junior  leaders  and  small  units  as  a  frame  of  reference  for 
employing  sound  techniques  while  allowing  for  creativity  and  initiative. 
The  second  part  would  be  a  book  of  techniques  involved  in  executing 
collective  tasks  presented  as  examples  and  points  of  departure  for  further 
development  and  refinement  in  training.  Discussion  of  techniques  would 
reflect  the  application  of  fundamental  concepts  which  guide  the  execution 
of  small  unit  collective  tasks.  The  same  concepts  guide  the  tactical 
sequencing  and  orientation  of  collective  tasks  in  space  and  time. 


SECTION  V  -  CONCLUSION 


There  are  many  similarities  between  the  situations  of  the  German  nrav 
of  1917-1944  and  the  U.S.  Army  today .  One  of  these  is  the  requirement  to 
implement  and  integrate  new  tactical  doctrine,  weapons  and  equipment,  and 
organizations.  Another  is  the  existence  of  a  more  numerous  and  well 
equipped  adversary.  The  German  Army  successfully  met  these  challenges  in 
both  world  wars  bv  achieving  remarkable  effectiveness  at  the  tactical  and 
operational  levels  of  war.  A  major  factor  in  this  success  was  the 
existence  of  a  superior  tactical  doctrine  and  the  application  and 
execution  of  that  doctrine  bv  small  units  of  the  German  Army. 

Analysis  of  the  German  doctrinal  development  and  application 
experience  from  1917-1944  yields  important  lessons  learned  and 
effectiveness  criteria  cancer mna  the  application  of  fundamental  doctrinal 
concepts  to  the  tactical  operations  of  small  units.  Tactical  doctrine 
should  be  based  on  sound,  time-tested  principles  applied  to  historical 
e..perience  and  modern  conditions.  It  should  be  presented  as  guidance  in 
prepannp  for  combat  and  not  as  an  inflexible  formula  which  inhibits 
innovation  and  creativity.  AirLand  battle  doctrine  more  than  meets  these 
cr i ter i a . 

German  Armv  historical  doctrine  and  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  have 
remarkably  similar  fundamental  concepts.  Thev  are  also  alike  in  their 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  aoalitv  performance  bv  small  units  guided  bv 
a  uniform  set  of  fundamental  doctrinal  conceots.  The  German  Army  gained 
this  duality  and  uniformity  of  performance  primarily  through  close 
attention  to  the  training  of  junior  leaders  and  small  units. 

In  tne  U.3.  Army  there  are  encouraging  siqns  of  strono  emphasis  to 
insure  the  quality  of  training  needed  for  the  mechanized  infantry  company 
team  and  its  subordinate  elements  to  be  up  to  the  demands  of  AirLand 


Battle  doctrine.  Positive  measures  include  doctrinal  publications  devoted 
to  “how  to  train"  and  adoption  of  a  battle  drill  training  concept  similar 
to  that  used  Ov  the  Germa n  Armv.  On  a  negative  note,  there  is  disturbino 
evidence  that  the  U.S.  Armv  Command  and  Staff  College  traimno  of  field 
oraoe  officers  neglects  the  critical  area  of  small  unit  tactics  and 
training.  Field  grade  level  officers  are  not  being  sufficiently  educated 
in  the  dynamics  and  concepts  of  small  unit  training  and  tactics.  Since 
oooortunities  for  small  unit  experience  are  so  limited  for  many  senior 
captains  and  majors  in  the  combat  arms,  it  must  be  supplemented  by  formal 
school  training  at  all  levels  up  to  and  including  CGSC.  The  role  of  field 
grade  commanders  and  staff  officers  is  crucial  in  insuring  that  small 
units  are  adeauateiy  trained  and  prepared  for  AirLand  Battle. 

Doctrinal  publications  for  mechanized  infantrv  companv  team  elements 
do  not  sufficiently  reflect  Airland  Battle  concepts.  This  is  especially 
true  of  subordinate  initiative  and  synchronization  of  combined  arms. 
Company  and  olataon  manuals  are  essentially  books  of  techmgues.  with 
little  discussion  of  fundamental  theory  and  concepts.  In  the  German  Arm*, 
small  unit  aoolication  and  execution  of  fundamental  doctrinal  concepts 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  their  success.  Companv  and  platoon  manuals 
need  to  contain  a  thorouan  discussion  of  fundamental  AirLand  Battle 
concepts  sari v  in  the  text.  Discussion  of  tactics  and  techniaues  should 
emohasize  examples  of  how  the  concepts  are  applied  in  comoat  execution. 
This  is  especially  true  of  platoon  manuals.  If  the  L’.S.  Armv  is  to  gain 
the  uniformity  of  thought  and  reliability  of  action  reguired  0  v  AirLand 
Battle  doctrine,  then  we  must  educate  our  officer  corps  in  fundamental 
tactical  concepts  from  the  beoinning  of  their  careers. 


APPENDIX  A  -  AIRLAND  BATTLE  TENETS  AND  COMBAT  IMPERATIVES 


The  following  fundamental  concepts  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  are 
taken  verbatim  from  FM  100-5.  Operations  (1982),  pp.  2-2.  2-3,  2-6. 

Tenets 

Initiative.  Initiative  implies  an  offensive  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  ail 
operations.  The  underlying  purpose  of  ever v  encounter  with  the  enemv  is 
to  seize  or  to  retain  independence  of  action.  To  do  this  we  must  make 
decisions  ana  act  more  ouicklv  than  the  enemv  to  disorganize  his  forces 
ana  to  keen  him  off  balance.  To  preserve  the  initiative,  subordinates 
must  act  independently  within  the  context  of  an  overall  plan.  Thev  must 
e . : o 1 o 1 1  successes  boldly  and  take  advantage  of  unforeseen  opportunities. 
They  must  deviate  from  the  expected  course  of  battle  without  hesitation 
when  opportunities  arise  to  expedite  the  overall  mission  of  the  higher 
♦orce.  Thev  will  take  risks,  and  the  command  must  support  them. 
Improvisation,  initiative,  and  agqressi veness--the  traits  that  have 
historically  distinguished  the  American  sol d l er --must  be  particularly 
st r ono  in  our  1 esder s . 

Depth.  Depth,  important  to  all  US  Armv  operations,  refers  to  time, 
distance,  and  resources.  Momentum  in  the  attack  and  elasticity  in  the 
defense  derive  from  depth.  knowing  the  time  required  to  move  forces,  enemv 
and  friendly,  is  essential  to  knowing  how  to  employ  fire  and  maneuver  to 
destroy,  to  disruot.  or  to  delay  the  enemv.  Commanders  need  to  use  the 
entire  oeoth  of  the  battlefield  to  strike  the  enemy  and  to  prevent  him 
from  concentrating  his  fireoower  or  maneuvering  his  forces  to  a  point  of 
his  choice.  Commanders  also  need  adequate  space  for  disposition  of  their 
forces,  for  maneuver,  and  for  dispersion.  Depth  of  resources  refers  to 
the  number  of  men.  weapon  sv stems,  and  materiel  that  provide  the 


commmander  with  flexibility  and  extend  his  influence  over  preat  areas. 
Commanders  need  depth  of  time,  space,  and  resources  to  execute  appropriate 
countermoves,  to  battle  the  forces  in  contact,  and  to  attack  enemv  rear 
forces.  The  battle  in  depth  should  delay,  disrupt,  or  destroy  the  enemy's 
uncommitted  forces  and  isolate  his  committed  forces  so  that  they  may  be 
destroyed.  The  deep  battle  is  closelv  linked  with  the  close-in  fight. 

All  involved  weapons,  units,  and  surveillance  assets  must  contribute  to 
the  commander  s  overall  objective.  When  we  fight  an  echeloned  enemv,  such 
operations  mav  be  vital  to  success.  Reserves  play  a  key  role  in  achieving 
deoth  and  flexibility.  Important  in  anv  battle  is  the  commander  s 
decision  on  the  sice,  composition,  and  positioning  of  his  reserves.  They 
are  best  used  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  once  the  enemv  has  committed 
him self  to  a  course  of  action  or  revealed  a  vulnerability.  Finally, 
commanders  must  be  prepared  to  engage  enemy  airborne  or  airmobile  forces 
that  attack  our  rear  areas.  They  must  insure  that  combat  service  support 
units  can  survive  nuclear  and  chemical  strikes  and  still  support  the 
fast-paced  battle.  These  are  other  aspects  of  the  in-depth  battle. 
fig 1 1 1 tv .  Agilitv  requires  flexible  organizations  and  quick-minded, 
flexible  leaders  who  can  act  faster  than  the  enemv.  Thev  must  know  of 
critical  events  as  thev  occur  and  act  to  avoid  enemy  strengths  and  attack 
enemv  vulnerabilities.  This  must  be  done  repeatedlv,  so  that  every  time 
the  enemv  begins  to  counter  one  action,  another  immediately  upsets  his 
olan.  This  will  lead  to  ineffective,  uncoordinated,  and  Piecemeal  enemv 
responses  and  eventually  to  his  defeat.  An  organization's  flexibility  is 
determined  bv  its  basic  structure,  equipment,  and  systems.  Units  should 
ha/e  an  appropriate  mix  of  soldiers  and  eauipment  to  complete  their  tasks. 
Mission,  enemy,  terrain,  traces,  and  time  available  (METT-Ti  should 
control  anv  permanent  or  temporary  reorganization.  The  mental  flexibility 
necessary  to  fight  on  a  dynamic  battlefield  is  more  difficult  to  describe 


but  easier  to  achieve.  Our  Army  has  traditionally  taken  oride  in  our 
soldiers  abilitv  to  "think  on  their  feet”--to  see  and  to  react  rapidly  to 
chanqi no  circumstances.  Mental  flexibility  must  be  developed  during  the 
soldier  s  military  education  and  maintained  through  individual  and  unit 
training. 

Synchronization.  Synchronized  operations  achieve  maximum  combat  cower. 
However,  synchronization  means  more  than  coordinated  action.  It  results 
from  an  al 1 -pervading  unitv  of  effort  throughout  the  force.  There  can  be 
no  waste.  Every  action  of  every  element  must  flow  from  understandino  the 
higher  commander  s  concept.  Synchronized,  violent  execution  is  the 
essence  of  decisive  combat.  Synchronized  combined  arms  complement  and 
reinforce  each  other,  greatly  magnifying  their  individual  effects.  In 
AirLand  Battle  doctrine,  synchronization  applies  both  to  our  conventional 
forces  and ,  when  authorized,  to  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons.  It  also 
characterizes  our  operations  with  other  services  and  allies.  Forceful  and 
rapid  operations  achieve  at  least  local  suronse  and  shock  effect. 
Commanders  must  look  beyond  these  immediate  effects  when  thev  plan 
operations.  They  must  make  specific  oro visions  in  advance  to  exDloit  the 
opportunities  that  tactical  success  will  create. 

Combat  Imperatives 

1.  Insure  unity  of  effort. 

2.  Direct  friendly  strength  against  enemv  weakness. 

3.  Designate  and  sustain  the  main  effort. 

4.  Sustain  the  fight. 

5.  Move  fast,  strike  hard,  and  finish  raoidlv. 
o.  Use  terrain  and  weather. 

7 .  Protect  the  force. 


APPENDIX  B  -  FIVE  RULES  OF  COMBAT 


The  following  five  rales  of  combat  are  taken  verbatim  from  FM  71-1J 
(Draft)  The  Tank  and  Mechanized  Infantry  Company  Team  (1985).  p.  1-4. 

See  also,  FM  7-7,  The  Mechanized  Infantry  Platoon  and  Squad  (1985).  p. 
1-1.  and  FM  7-7J  (Final  Draft),  The  Mechanized  Infantry  Platoon  and  Squad 
(Bradley)  (undated),  p.  1-1. 


MoveL 

-Establish  moving  elements. 

-Get  in  a  better  position  to  shoot. 

-Gain  or  maintain  the  initiative. 

-Move  fast,  strike  hard,  finish  rapidly. 

Snoot_. 

-Establish  a  base  of  fire. 

-Maintain  mutual  suooort. 

-kill  or  suoress  enemy. 

Communi cate. 

-keeo  evervone  informed. 

-Tell  the  leaders  and  soldiers  what  is  expected. 
Secure. 

-Use  cover  and  concealment. 

-Establish  local  security  and  conduct  reconnaisance. 
-Protect  the  unit. 

Sustain  . 

-keeo  the  tight  going. 


ake  care  of  soldiers. 
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